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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Popn TWentworth, jr. 


Original. 


Tue family, from which this gentleman 
derived his descent, was one of the first in 
New Hampshire, in point of wealth and res- 
pectability, The name, there written JVeni- 
worde, is found in the Dooms-day book of. 
William the Conqueror, and may, therctore, 
lay claim to antiquity equalto the oldest 
families in England. The great ancestor 
of the family in New England, was Elder 
William Wentworth, who died at Dover, at 
an advanced age, in 1697. From him have 
descended three governors, of the state, be- 
sides counsellors, judges, and other public 
men. Among them, John Wentworth of 
Somersworth was conspicuous for his integ- 
rity and abilities. He was judge of the 
probate and superior courts, speaker at the 
commencement of the Revolution, chairman 
of the first provincial committee, many years 
a counsellor, and died 18th May 1781 aged 
62, , . 

Joun Wentworth, the same whom we 
design to commemorate in this article, was 
his son, and was born at Somersworth about 
the year 1746. He was early designed for 
the bar, received a good education s.d crad- 
uated at Harvard University in 1768. Soon 
after leaving college, he commenced the 
study of law, and settled in the neighboring 
town of Dover, then a promising situation 
for a young member of the legal profession. 
At that period, the courts of law were not 
crowded with young applicants for the hon- 
ors and emoluments of the profession, to 
such an extent as prevails at the present 
day. A man possessed of talents, good 
morals, and untiring perseverance, could 
not fail of making a favorable impression 
upon the opinions of those who had daily 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
his character. And these advantages were 
ehanced to a still greater degree, when 
combined with a pleasing address, polished 
manners, and finished education. 


Possessed of all these qualifications, it | 
would have been indeed surprising, had | 
Mr. Wentworth been permitted to remain 
long in even comparative obscurity. His 
neighbors soon became convinced that he | 
possessed both the abilities and the willing- 
ness to serve them, and he was early sent 
to represent them in the General Court.— 
Although, unlike his father, he had not in 
this situation, to contend with the insolence 
of a mmisterial faction, yet he was placed 
under a _ responsibility no less overwhelm- 
ing. He found himself a member of the 
House at the very period when our political 
horizon was clouded with the deepest gloom, 
and when it seemed that the bright sun of 
liberty, which had beamed forth so bright 
and so cheering, was about to set forever. 








But his spirit was not subdued amid all 
these obstacles. He wasthroughout, a fifm 
and consistent supperter of the rights of 
man, and at a period when extra-judicial 
and executive duties devolved upon the leg- 
islature to fulfil; when they had at the same 
time to furnish their quota of money for the 
general support and of men for the armies 
of the continent, and to contend with an 
empty chest, a disheartened and complain- 
ing populace, and a threatening and savage 
foe upon our borders, he was ready to bear 
his part and more than his part of the bur- 
dens of the time. Besides fulfilling his du- 
ties asa member, he was called upon to 
draft all the acts and bills necessary to be 
passed, he being the man most competent, | 
from his professional education, to perform 
that laborious duty. Hle was a member ot 
the committee of safety, which sat in the 
recess of the general court, and which per- 
formed all the functions of government, leg- 
islative, executive and judicial, from Jan. 
1777 to May 1778. In 1777, he was ona 
committee with Jonathan Mitchell Sewall, | 
Samuel Gilman jr. and Nathamel Peabody, 
Esqrs. ‘‘to draw up and bring tn a_ bill for 
the trial and punishment of persons who 
shall, by any misbehavior, in word or deed, 
be adjudged inimical to the liberty and free- 
dom of the States of America (not within 
the act against treason) and directing how 
such trials shall be had and how judgment 
thereon shall be executed.” 

From the legislature of his native state, | 
Mr. Wentworth was soon called to figure 
on a more enlarged theatre of action. In 
1778, on the 10th of March, he was chosen 
a delegate to the General Congress with 
Mr. Whipple, and, on the 14th of the same 
month, was again elected, his name being 
coupled with that of Josiah Bartlett. In 
May following, these two gentlemen pro- 
ceeded in company to Yorktown, where 
Congress was then sitting. Here he was 
soon taken sick, and was obliged to return 
home in August. On the 19th of that. 
month, however, he was again selected to 
represent the state in the national councils, 
and remained in that capacity till the follow- 
ing spring, when, together with his friend 
Bartlett, he resigned his seat. 


| During the whole of this period, it should | 


be recollected, he served the town of Dover, 


in the capacity of representative, only re- 


signing his seat in the legislature, when his, 
duty as a'member of Congress called him 
from home. His labors, under such a pres-| 
sure of husiness, may well be conceived to. 
have been very arduous, and indeed, his! 
health seems to have suffered materially) 
‘from his exertions. In Nov. 1779, in the 
_absence of the Attorney General, Mr. Liv- 
jermore, then a delegate in Congress, he! 
| was appointed with Messrs. Blanchard and} 
, Peabody, ‘‘ a committee to prosecute state 


prosecutor must have had a vast amount of 


business to dispose of. In 1780, he was 
again a member of the House of Represen- 
tatives, alter which he appearsto have spent 
the short remainder of his live exclusively im 
the practice of lis profession, ln 1786, he 
was chosen a member of the Senate for 
the succeeding year, but nevertook his seat 
in that body, Ile died at Dover, 10th Jan 
1787, in the Fd year of his age. 

Thus cut off in the very prime of life, and 
distinguished as he had been for the confi- 
dence reposed ta his integrity and abilities 
by his fellow-ciltizens, it is but fair to con- 
clude that other and greater honors were in 
store tor him, had not the hand of death 
severed the thread of his existence. As a 
lawyer, Mr. W. was far above mediocrity, 
and as a statesman and lawgiver he was supe- 
rior to most of his cotemporartes inthe cirele 
in which he moved But it was as a man, 
that his virtues shone forth pre-eminent.- 
His benevolence was of the purest’ order, 
he was never wearied of well-doing, and at 
this day, the aged speak of his character in 
terms of eratetul remembrance. He made 
his profession an instrument of doing good 
to his fellow-men and not as a_stalking- 
horse, on which he might ride to fame and 
wealth over the necks of the poor and the 
ignorant. Many anecdotes are related of 
the vood-natured address which he made 
use of in settling the disputes and difficul- 
ties between his neighbors which might be 
referred to hun in his professionalscapacity, 
and which, had be practised the arts of a 
pettifogger, he might have rendered sources 
of litigation and profit. When an account 
was placed in his hands for suit, he was in 
the habit of inquiring into the cireumstan- 
ces of the debtor, and if he found him una- 
ble to pay the demand, he would bring the 
parties together, and would effect a peacea- 
ble compromise between them, redounding 
more to the honor and profit of both debtor 
and creditor, than if vigorous measures, 
better calculated te exasperate than recon- 
cile, had been pursued. The name of this 
excellent young man deserves to be held by 
the citizens of New Tiampshire in affection- 
ate and lasting remembrance. 


Dr. fletcal€ and Citisen Genet. 


Original. 


Iw a letter from Dr. Metcalf in the New 
York Times, I find a reference to the Bi- 
ography of Mr. Genet and its writer, couch- 
ed in no gentle terms. In that Biography, 
it is alleged that Dr. M_ copied or transfer- 
red ideas and sentences from the work of 
Genet’s without credit. This, he calls a 
‘ totally groundless assertion,’ says he nev- 
er saw Genet’s book till after the publica- 
tion of his own, and then only read the first 


|| few pages, aud concludes by declaring ‘ that 


| 


|prisoners;” at a time too, when a public|| the charge is tou absurd to merit a serious 
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refutation,’ that ‘there is not the slightest re- 
semblance in matter cr manner (for he has 
since examined the book) between any two 
sentences contained in the works referred to’ 
and that ifthe charge is true, ‘ it can be prov- 
ed by quoting parallel passages,’ 

Now it is not my intention to accuse Dr M. 
of falsehood ; I shall not say that it is impossi- 
ble that he did not copy from Genet; for I be- 
lheve, though he does not, that there have been 
cases, of inquiring minds, in investigating the 
same subjects, arriving at the same results, but 
cannot think this,other than a most extraordin- 
ary instance of accidental coincidence. And 
although he says that there is no resemblance 
in matter or manner, I think I shall prove that 
he gave the work a very cursory examination, 
by “quoting paralle) passages,” and all from 
“a few of the first pages.” 

The first sentence in each, speaks of our 
ignorance of the nature of attractions gener- 
ally. Says Genet, ¢ The inclination to motion, 
or the power that disturbs gravity, not being 
well known, has not yet received a definite and 
characteristic name.’ Metcalf, * The 
principal difficulties which have attended all 
inquiries in relation to Magnetism, have arisen 


Says 


from our vague and imperfect knowledge of the 
cause of attractions generally.’ 

Dr Metcalf states that there is no resemb- 
lance in matter between the two works, a ran- 
dom assertion for a man of science to make, 
when both works treat of the properties and 
universality of caloric. Says Genet, ‘Caloric 
gives levity to ponderosity,’ p. 10. * Caloric 
is the principle of levity and expansion, p. 7.— 
Dr M. expresses the idea,‘ We have shown 
that the bulk of atmospheric air and all other 
bodies, is owing to caloric.’ Again, ‘ From the 
above facts and observations, it follows, that 
one of the principal functions of caloric is to 
give volume to bodies by keeping their particles 
asunder ; that in reality all light bodies are 
composed chiefly of caloric in a Jatent state,’ 
p- 34. Then one of the ‘ principal functions 
of caloric was discovered by Genet eight years 
before the publication of Metcalt’s work. 

‘Caloric changes the laws of gravity,’ says 
Genet, p. 10. ‘It is difficult to imagine any 
other cause of specific gravity than caloric,’ 
says Metcalf, p. 1S. 

Another new discovery of Dr M’s, 
universality of caloric will be found to be the 
property of Genet as follows, In 1525, he 
says, p. 10, ‘If motion is the result of a pres- 
sure impelled on matter at rest, it implies that 
the motion must be effected through some por- 
tion of space, without which no motion can be 
produced. If so, shall we consider that space 
jist occupied by something or nothing? Andif 
common sense revolts at the idea of a thing 
that is nothing, but a fanciful and chimerical 
vacu um, why should we not recognise as the 
occup unt of that space, calorie latent or sensi- 
ble, witich emanates from the sun with the 
rays of light.” Says Dr M. in 1833, p. 52. 
‘Sir Isaac Newton maintained that there must 
be some connecting medium between the ce- 
lestial bodies, by which they are retained in 
their orbits, which he called ether, and which 
he supposed was more subtle than light. Does 


, 


as to the 


not caloric answer to this subtle medium? Does 


it not extend from the centre to the circumfer- 
ence of the universe ? 

Says Genet again, ‘It (caloric) insinuates 
itself among the particles of matter, and urges 
‘their action,’ that is, is the cause of capillary 
attraction. Dr Metcalf bas made the same 
discovery; ‘Capillary attraction is owing to the 
operation of the same law,’ p. 9. Again, ‘So- 
lution is merely the diffusion of caloric among 
the particles of bodies, in search of an equilib- 
rium, p. 12. Again, ‘Ifa piece of sugar be 
put into a glass of water, a portion of the calo- 
ric of fluidity leaves the water, enters among 
the particles of sugar, and diffuses itself equally 
throughout the whole,’ p. 9. How could the 








‘ing into the combination of all nature. 
, Genet, ‘ It pervades all bodies in proportion of 
their 
_mysterious and elementary fluid, which em- 


j uninterrupted the operations of nature. 





naughty man say there was no resemblance ? 
But again, as to the operation of this great 
agent upon solids and fluids. We fear that 
wicked Genet will get the credit of all the 
doctor’s discoveries about caleric, before we 
have done our examination, On that same 
10th page, we read, that ‘it converts into flu- 
ids by its presence, all solid substances, and 
fluids into vapors or gas.’ ‘Transposing the 
words, the Doctor gives it to his readers, ‘.4/l 
bodies exist in a solid, fluid or gaseous state, 
according as they contain more or less caloric,’ 
p. 11., and * A large proportion of solar heat is 
continually entering into solids and converting 
tiem into fluids and gases, p. 66. Now we 
know not the meaning of language, if here are 
not the ‘same ideas and even whole sentences 
displayed before the public,’ but it is possible 
these borrowed plumes were found, not stolen. 
The same idea is conveyed in many such sent- 
ences in Dr M’s work, as this from the 14th 
page, ‘ What then is the agent, by which water 
is converted into vapor, and raised into the at- 
mosphere.’ ‘Caloric is the cause of evapora- 
tion” * Caloric is the cause of fluidily,’ p. 31,&c. 
‘ Caloric assumes in an instant, by its com- 
bination with water, a toree capable of shaking 
the earth, Genet, p. 9. ‘Caloric expands in 
the deeps below, and the earth trembles!’ Met- 
calf p. 8. 
Again, they both consider caloric as enter- 
Says 
‘ This 


capacity, in vacuo or not; p. 9. 


braces all nature,’ p. 11. Says Metcalf ‘ To 


' enumerate all the effects of caloric, would be 


to give a history of universal nalure,’ p. 33,— 
‘The earth may be considered a huge galvan- 
ic pile, and the various combinations and de- 
} compositions, which mark all chemical chan- 
ges, are effected by the agency of caloric,’ p. 
27. Says Genet, ‘It insinuates itself among 
all the particles of matter, and urges their ac- 
tion.’ Says Metcalf, ‘Is it not the cause of 
all the motions and transmutations of terrestri- 
al matter ?” p. 52. 
| Both writers consider this all-powerful agent 
/as a conservative principle, as destined to keep 
But 
| Genet certainly originated the theory. On his 
llth page, we read, ‘This fluid * *** re- 
| veals, by unerring signs, its origin and its in- 
| stitution, evidently calculated by the great 
Architect of the universe to keep nature in per- 
petual motion.’ Now read from Dr Metcalf’s 
work, page 8, ‘It isthe grand instrument of 





r 


| eral agency is conservative. 
of life and motion 
entire absence would mark the reign of ever- 
lasting silence and death.’ 


| of terrestrial 
| re-combination—of secretion, nutrition, 


| and motion in organized beings.’ 


, ly have been, to give him 











the mighty, by which He executes the laws 
of nature,’ * But in all its operations, its gene 
It is the source 
throughout creation. Its 
Again, ‘Is it not 
the cause of all the motions, and transmutations 
matter ? of decomposition and 
growth 
&c. ? Is it not the Semperviving (always liv- 
ing, perpetual motion) energy of universal na- 
ture 2” p, 52. ‘Caloric is the source of life 
We recom- 
mend the reader to compare these passages, 
and consider the probability of the cvincidence 
being purely accidental. 

But we have not yet done. It must be 
known to all, who have read, or read of Dr 


| Metealf’s work, that its object is to prove the 


identity of caloric and magnetism, and my 


own opinion is, that he has established this 


beyond a reasonable doubt. But I can never 


| concede that the idea is an original one with 
him, though I am willing and anxious to allow 
him the credit of having given the subject a 
thorough investigation. 
fully convinced of his own claim to the first 


Although Genet was 


suggestion of the idea, yet he always declared 


that Dr M. had carried the subject farther than 


he had ; that his object was to apply these gen- 
eral principles to practical purposes, whilst 
Dr M. was content only with proving its cor- 


rectness by the concurrence of a great body 


of circumstances and experiments. His object 
in presenting his work to Dr M. might certain- 
an opportunity to 
The 


read a_ confirmation of his own views. 


| work of Dr M’s, I consider a valuable addition 
to our attainments in science, but am aston- 
_ished at the disposition of the man, in declar- 


ing, against all evidence, that there was no 
resemblance in matter or manner between any 


' two sentences in the two works, and in mis- 
| quoting my words to ridicule my assertions. — 
His book is divided into two parts. 
is designed to prove the identity of caloric with 


The first 


electricity and galvanism, which he says on 
his 27th page, ‘have hitherto constituted a 
triad of imponderables, perfectly incomprehen- 
sible ; and the second to establish the propo- 
sition that this principle is the cause also of 
magnetism. Now, the fact is, it is expressly 
stated in Genet’s work, that these agents are 
only combinations of the same thing, and he 
must, of course, have the credit of originating 
the idea, Onthe I1lth page, he says: ¢ this 
mysterious and elementary fluid embraces all 
nature, under whatever name chemistry and 
experimental philosophy undertake to depict 


/ its infinite combinations as caloric, electricity, 
| MAGNETISM, or galvanism.’ 


In this expose, I have confined myself mere- 
ly to the challenge of Dr Metcalf, to ‘ quote 
parallel passages,’ and leave it to the reader to 
say how just was the original charge. In the 
next Gazette, I intend to offer some remarks on 


the other parts of his letter in the Times. 
B. 





Blockheads are exceedingly afraid of heing 
quizzed, and cannot tolerate the slightest joke 
at their expense, 
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First Settlers of our Southvern States. 


Original. 





Much has been justly said in commendation 
of the Puritan fathers New-England, 
deeds of hardihood and virtue, their strong at- 
tachment to civil and ecclesiastical liberty, 
their patient endurance of toil and suffering, 
their strenuous maintainance and constant in- 
culcation of the religious creeds and tenets 
which they proferred and sincerely believed, 
have been often praised, have long been the 


standing theme of enthusiastic eulogy, an ani- |) 


mating fire to enliven the ready-flowing elo- 
quence of our orators. Against all this can 


be urged vo serious objection. If we are de-| 


sirous of emulating the excellencies, sharing 


in the well earned renown, or bringing back | 


again the simple, unalloyed enjoyments of our 
ancestors,we cannot be too frequently reminded 
of our origin. Then were laid the foundations 


of our existing laws, then were traced the ele- | 


ments of our free institutions, and then, were 
planted those seeds of independence, which af- 
terwards sprung up in full strength and matu- 
rity. Nothing exists in the various actions of 


our pregenitors, which may not challenge the || 


closest investigation, or of which the repetition 
will tire or disgust. 
usual associate of religious bigotry, belief in 
sorcery, are indeed indefensible, and have fur- 
nished occasions for wanton and indiscriminate 
attacks on their whole character; but these 
were not so much their own as faults peculiar 
to their age. Besides, “passions which con- 
ferred supernatural energy on the mind, ena- 
bled them to encounter difficulties, that under 
ordinary excitement human courage would have 
been utterly inadequate to overcome, and the 
influence of religion accomplished’ what ava- 
rice and policy were unable to achieve. 

While, however, we would detract nothing 
from the merits, nor be forward in withholding 
aught fromthe high honor awarded to these 
inen, we cannot forget that the original settlers 
of another portion of our country possess sim- 
ilar claims on our attention, thus far almost en- 
tirely disregarded. In exploits of noble and 
chivalrous daring,in magnanimous sacrifices to 
the public welfare, and voluntary submission 
to the inconveniences and privations incident to 
early colonization, the history of our south- 
erp states is at least not inferior to that of the 
northern. Aside from their virtues and ex- 
treme suffering, no small share of interest and 
gratitude would seem due to the first colonists 
ofthe south from their occupying the primi- 
tive scene of our national existence; yet noth- 
ing is more common than to observe them in- 
juricusly characterized as a mercenary rabble, 
the filth of England’s aristocracy and the vicious 
offscouring of her crowded cities. Some few 
instances, tis true, occur of the transportation 
of convicts to Virginia, but not generally ofa 
worthless or atrocious cast; they were mostly 
the victims of intolerant persecution, medita- 
tors of rebellion against the injustice and op- 
pression of tyrannical rule,and criminal only by 
the ascendency of their taskmasters. 

The first emigrants were principally disap- 
pointed loyalists, unfortunate cavaliers, gentle- 
men of high birth and distinguished family, 





Their | 


Their fanaticism, and the | 


i} ‘ o a “ . . 
|| with a few laborers valuable for habituation to 
| hardship and peril. ‘To induce them to quit the | 


| place of their nativity—the endearments and 
associations of childhood and youth—for an 
uncultivated wilderness, to endure the varieties 

of a new climate and the hostilities ofa fierce 
| race of savages, must have required commend- 
honorable and exalted principles. They were 
not so loud in preelaiming the purity of their 
hearts and the rectitude of their conduct, and 
they may not have been so exact in observing 
|| external forms and ridiculous ceremonies, but 
|| their general regard to the dictates of humani- 


|stition and follies of the day, show them in 
|| some respects vastly superior to the Pilgrims. 
|| "They were proud, improvident, perhaps indo- 
| lent, in their habits, unaccustomed to self gov- 
ernment, but humane, liberal in their charities, 
|| cial intercourse. Thus constituted, the intro- 
|| duction of slavery was a formidable hindrance 
] to the complete success of their undertaking. 
|| While it multiplied the means of cultivation, 
|; and of course of subsistence, its benefits were 
|| more than balanced by its begetting and cher- 
|| ishing habits of slothand indulgence—opposing 
| activity and temperance. Slave labor produced 
|, an abundance of the necessaries and luxuries 
of life, so that every opportunity was afforded, 
and every facility offered, for early, excessive 
and corrupting vices. 
| tity, perseverance and rigid firmness of pur- 


them rapidly forward in the career of prosperi- 
| ty and greatness. 

It has been affirmed that, at the south, mild- 
| ness of climate and richness of soil superceded 
|| laborious and ingenious effort, that selfishness, 
dull sluggishness and haughty insolence usurp- 
|| ed the place of generous, scientific pursuits and 
virtuous sentiments. That, which prompted 
|| such a suggestion, would limit worth to the 
|narrow sphere of personal acquaintance, or 
bound the world by the visible horizon, Among 
the first planters were found those eminent for 


| 
} 
| 
| 
! 
\} 
. s scot ee M 
| judgment, and high literary and moral attain- 
| ments. Extraordinary occasions do much in 
|| exciting and developing splendid abilities, but 
|| mental, like physical qualities, are not entirely 
| the offspring of a momemt: they must be invig- 
| ° “ 
/orated by exercise, and cin only be perfected 
| by time, 
| ti th during tl yolnt; J 
| tue south during the revointion were not sud- 
| denly and extemporaneously produced. 





tried and strengthened them. The irritable 
ferocity of surrounding barbarians was equalled 


ionary imagination. 








dividual calamity. To meet the exigen- 


\ able motives, and presupposes the operation of 
| 


| ty, and their freedom from most of the super- | 


hospitable, familiar but not vulgar in their so- | 


Their unyielding integ- | 


| pose conquered all such obstacles and advanced | 


| vigor of intellect, depth and descrimination of 


The powerful talents conspicuous in | 


Stern 
and rugged necessity called them forth, and a) 
continual presence of fearful dangers afterwards | 


by nothing in the annals of the old world, or 
even the extravagant fictions of the most vis- 
The fertile fields, whose 
wide expanse now exhibits, amidst the works of 
industry, only the fruits of abundant plenty, | 
were moistened by the blood of their former | 
possessors; and for some time there was an 
uniform succession of direful violence and pre- 
meditated massacre, promiscuous murder at- 
tended by all that is terific in the detail of in- 








pene 


cies of these events there was no deficiency of 
capicity, no Jack of valor or manful prowess, 
and no want ofthe necessary knowledge to 
guide them aright, Every where were found 
indications of what so eminently distinguish 
their descendants at the present day—lofty 
feelings, that, shrinking from the remotest ap- 
pearance of servility, sometimes approach rude- 
ness—deep and determined intelligence, that 
investigates and decides every subject for it- 
self—and the bold, untameable spirit of free- 
dom. that sometimes degenerates into licen- 
tiousness. 


Culture of Silk. No. 9, 


Original, 


The food for the silk worm should be fresh, 
but notdamp. ‘The leaves must be spread 
and dried, if gathered during rain, as some- 
times happens; to avoid this, we must bring 
in a double quantity, when there is a prospect 
of rain. Ifthe leaves are wilted, they are 
Without nourishment and will not be eaten: a 
little practice will enable us to manage well. 
The worms moult or cast their skins four times 
in about three weeks ; after that, they require 
a double portion of food at night. The state 
of the air and of course their health depends 
very much on the space allotted them. A 
square foot will accommodate thirty three 
worms. Three square feet for every hundred 
is amply sufficient. Many persons put on four 
times this number, but they become sick, if 
crowded. They pass their lives (thirty two 
days) in eating, and at the close, no wonder 
they loathe the feast, leave the place of thei 
revels and crawl away to close the seene, to 
perform the last work. They are fed on 
benches or shelves, and dry twigs and braneh- 
es of trecs arc sometimes fastened round, that 
they may hang their balls on them ; the ob- 


jection to this is, the worms always climb to 


the top, before they begin to spin and become 
fatigued; in that case, the ball is not so good, 
[have placed clapboards one above the other, 
an inch and a quarter apart, by means of small 
blocks, on the edge Gf the shelf, adding more, 
as the spates were filled with balls. The 
thread tomes through a small hole in the low- 
er tip, 2s may be seen with a glass. If spun 
frous the mouth, it would vary too much in 
size. 
My Native Land. 
My native land ! my native land! 

How many tender ties, 
Connected with thy distant strand, 

Call forth my hearty sighs. 


The rugged rock—the mountain stream— 
The hoary pine-tree’s shape ; 

Where, often, in the noon-tide beam. 
A happy child I strayed. 


I think of thee, when early light 
Is trembling on the hill ; 

I think of thee at dead midnight, 
When all is dark and still! 


I think of those whom I shai] see 
On this fair earth ne more, 

And wishin vain for wings to flee 
Baek to thy mach-loved shore. 
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Strap for Strap; 
Or, Paying off Old Scores. 


Sal.—Sirrah, what's thy name? 


Peter. 
Sal.—Peter ! what more? 
Peter.— ‘Timp. 

Sal.— Thump! then se 


Pote r, lor ooth, 


thou thump thy master well 
Shaksp are, 


I always thought that just debts ought to 
be paid; and IL will now intorm you how I 
paid off certuin old scores—long-standing 
arrearages—due to my master, and justly 
due, though contracted without any good- 
will on my part. My name is Peter Thump 
and I served a seven years’ appre ntice ship 
with Roger Strap, to learn the ‘‘ art, trade, 
and mystery’’ of making shoes. I was 
both ready and willing to learn, as my pres- 
ent proficiency in the business of fitting the 
understandings of my fellow-creatures, will 
abundantly testify. Lo was also willing to 
work, to the best of my abilities, both early 
and late, and all day long. But my master 
was not aman to be satistied with any rea- 
sonable exertions. When [worked as hard 
as TL could, he insisted upon my working 
harder; and when f did my work in the best 
manner | owas able, he was perpetually 
grumbling and finding fault because I didnt 
do it better. When t had the lapstone on 
my !nees, and was pounding the leather 
with all my might, he would ery out, ‘* Pe- 
ter Thump, you lazy dog you, thump away.”’ 

**T do thump, as fast as I can, master.’ 

Don’t answer me, you 
Satan, or Vil thump you till you’re — blue. 
There! Take that—and that—and that.’”’ 

And so he would put it on to me, 
times with his strap, sometimes with a last, 
and sometimes with the heel of an old boot; 
until he had literally made good his word 
of beating me blue, 

Then again he would say, ‘* Peter Thump, 
how shockingly bad vou have done that 
work. If l had an apprentice three years 
old, and he did’nt do it better, I'd thump his 
Then he would put it 
on to me again. ‘Why don’t you speak, 
you sulky dog, you? Whatdo you sit there 
in silen -e for, when I'm talking to your” 

There’s no use in’ speaking; you flog 
me if I do speak, and you flog me it I dont.” 

In short, there was no such thing as 
pleasing master Strap, let me do what 1 
would: and this had the effect, sometimes, 
to make me careless whether L pleased him 
or not Indeed, there was little use in try- 
ing—s» very little that I became discour- 
aged in making the attempt. Nay, 
elly and unjustly had he met all attempts in 
that way. that, Leontess, LT sometimes took 
a little pains to displease him. It was all 
the same to me: my poor skin was sure to 
get the same tanning, whether L did well or 
ill. There was, however, ditference 
in my feelings on the subject. In one case, 
I felt that [had get only my just dues; in 
the other, that my flogging was altogether 
gratuitous, and leit ine largely in arrears to 


some- 


very soul-case out, 


so crue 


some 


my master, 
Those arrears Lresolyed to pay off as 


goon as I should be free. That f should 
have the ability to do so I did not permit 


saucy limb of 


myself to doubt. Though a mere lad at 
the time I made the resolution, I looked 
forward to the day when I should grow a 
man, and a sufficient one, too, to pay off my 
old master; and I antic ipated that all the 
strength | might be master of would be forth- 
coming in so just a cause. 

This may savor of revenge; but I did not 
at that time think so. Few boys ever went 
to atrade with kinder and gentler feelings 
than L; and the flogging I purposed to give 
iny master, after having my feelings deeply 
inbittered by ill treatment, IL considered 
merely in the light of a just debt, to be paid 
at the first convenient opportunity. Indeed, 
I more than once hinted to my master, as 
he was putting on the strap, and [ was pa- 
tiently taking it, that some time or other it 
would be my turn. 


“Your turn, you impudent dog!’ he 
would exclaim; ‘‘what do you mean by 


that?” 

‘IT mean, master, 
myselfsome day, if I have 
then Pll pay offmy debts.’ 

‘Pay off your debts, will you? 
shall have something more to pay.” 1 
ing, he would only put on more blows and 
harder than he had done before. It was as 
much as | could do to grin and bear it; and 
I felt oftentimes on the very point of resist- 
ance, But [thought of the time when I 
should be free; and untilthen [ had resolved, 
whatever violence and ill-treatment I re- 
ceived, never to strike my master, 
| Some of my friends counselled me to run 
leave so cruel and unreasonable 
Others advised me to apply to a 


that [ shall be a man 
good luck, and 


Then you 
So say- 


away, and 
a master. 
magistrate, and get my indentures 


either, resolving to stick to master Strap till 
the last, and even beyond the last. 
every day waxing older, larger, and strong- 
er. The very beatings I received, if they 
did not help my growth, added considerably 
to my hardihood, inthe same manner as long 
and thorough tanning adds to the strength 
and firmness of leather. 

At lenth the day of freedom arrived. I 
was twenty-one, my indentures were fulfilled, 
and I felt that L was large enough and strong 
enough to be quite the size of my master. 
The debt, which had been accumulating du- 
|ring the seven years of my apprenticeship, 

I resolved to pay off the very day I was 
free. L could not bear to be resting under 
| so great an obligation for a sinele night. 
Luckily, my master had some work to fin- 
ish that evening; and as he had beaten a- 
way all his apprentices, and quarrelled away 
allhis journeymen, ‘s was obliged to sit up 
late to do it with his own hands. 
It was near midnight when I entered the 

Whether it was the lateness of the 

or something in my countenance, that 


| 


shop. 
hour, 


appalled him, he began suddenly to turn of 


a pale blue. His awl trembled in his hand, 
and the bristles on the ends of his thread 
/could not find the perforations intended for 
| the “Mm, 

| ‘*Now, my old master,” said I, deliberate- 
ly locking the door, and pocketing the key, 
[have come to pay my debts. 


cancelled. | 
But I paid no attention to the counsels of 


I was | 


| from shoulder to tail of his shirt ; 


‘“Your debts! What debts?” said he, in 
the most conciliating tone he could com- 


mand, ‘Surely there must be some mis- 
take; you don’t owe me any thing, Peter.” 
‘Ves, but Ido, master. I owe you a 


long arrear; and 1 could’nt rest in my bed 
till I'd come to pay it off.” 

With that [ made demonstration of setting 
about my task immediately, when, . se eing 
me st Shr he implored like a ¢ oward, as 
he was, that | would not offer him any vio- 
lence. He begged my pardon in the most 
humiliating terms; he offered to make any 
reparation in his power—to leave it out to 
men. I might choose them all myself, and 
he would abide by whatever decision they 
should fix upon, 

‘Lam pe rfectly competent, master Strap,”’ 
said I, “to settle my own affairs; and this 
is one in which I want no assistance what- 
ever.” 

He replied, and would have said a great 
deal more, had I permitted him. But I put 
an end to turther speech on his part, by gag- 
ging him with his own smoothing-stick. I 
then fastened him down prone upon his own 
bench, and having denuded him from shoul- 
der to ham, I took the identical strap where- 
with he had so often tanned my hide, and 
commenced tanning his. I put it on with a 
strong arm, and with hearty good will—as 
one who was paying a just debt, and was 
willing to pay it faithfully. L stopt, howey- 

r, by whiles, to talk to him on the sin and 
iniquity, and even the bad policy, of mal- 
treating his apprentices. I exhorted him to 
repentance and amendment of life. I en- 
treated him, whenever he undertook to flog 
an apprentice unnecessarily or too severely, 
to remember how good it felt in his own 


person, Then suspending for a while the 
thread of my discourse, | put on the strap 
agi 


in. 
‘hus, alternately preaching and strap- 
'ping, I exercised my old master till his skin 
was as well beaten asa shoe-sole. He 
writhed like a wounded snake; and his 
groans, in spite of the gag, pierced my cars 
like a pegging awl. Lreally pitied him, 
though he had never pitied me; and it was 
necessary to keep continually in my thoughts 
the lone arrear of debt I owed him, to sus- 
tain me inthe disagreeable task of paying 
it off. 
But I was obliged, after all, to leave a 
considerable arrear behind. Having strap- 
| ped him one whole hour by Shrewsbury 
clock—or rather by the Middle Dutch clock 
—mny gentle r feelings at length so far over- 
powered me, and my arm got so tired, that 
i put an end to my labors. 
Sut something was requisite to be done, 
'by way of emollient to master Strap’s back. 
It presented nearly all the colors ofthe rain- 
bow, but especially the darker ones; besides 
the grain was removed almost from one end 
to the other. Lresolved to apply his own 
remedy, namely a plaster of wax; where- 
upon heating a large skillet full, I spread it 
then turn- 
‘ing it down, I smoothed it well over with my 
‘hands to make it fit snug and stick fast; af- 
‘ter which, laying his lapstone on the most 
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prominent portion of his rear-guard, I wish- 
ed him a good night’s rest, and left him. 

Ifow he slept, [ have never heard; but 
the next morning, one ofhis customers, cal- 
ling early for the work which he had sat up 
to execute the night before, found him pros- 
trate on his bench—the lapstone on his seat 
of honor, and the gag in his mouth, very 
much as I had left him. 

Poor master Strap! he was not at all sat- 
isfied with the manner in which I had dis- 
charged my debt. He commenced a suit 
against me for damages to the amount of 
42.000, But [hinted to him, that unless 
he withdrew the suit, the next strapping 
should be such an one ashe could not fail of 
being satisfied with. This had the desired 
effect. He stayed proceedings, paid his 
own cost, and pretty soon after became a 
member of the church; where, L understand 
he oftencompares the gentle skinning I gave 
him to the flaying alive of St. Bartholomew; 
and takes glory to himself for having been 
deemed worthy to suffer ina manner so 
nearly resembling that of the ancient saint. 
—wV. F. Transcript. 


Bachelor’s Reverie. 





Fifty to-day! Fifty, little chance now, my 
having a wife, and a house full of ‘‘irrespon- 
sibilities,’ as Fanny Wright calls them— 
Heigho! I’m getting to be—no, not a ‘‘mid- 
dle aged gentleman,” for I’ve been that, 


any time the last ten years; and may adyer-_ 
tise for a house-keeper, without giving a) 


hand to scandal, to make free with my char- 
acter. Twenty-five years ago, and I should 
have affronted the man who foretold this; 


that I should be sitting to-day in an arm- | 


chair, newspaper in hand, breakfast before 
me, one foot on a cushion, and only one cup 
and two eggs on the table. Newspapers 
are stupid things; I’d much rather chat over 
my morning meal, Why the deuce am I 
not married :—Nobody makes tea fit to drink 
now; and the toast never comes to me hot. 
What capital tea Lucy Smith used to make. 
Poor Lucy; I wonder what made me think 
of her! People said I and Lucy would cer- 
tainly make a match, and so we should, I 
suspect, if it hadn’t been for that cursed 
cousin of her’s. 
married me if I had asked her; but I kept 
putting off day after day, and he—cut me 
out, and be hanged to him. 


whenever I liked. They went away to the 


west and got rich; he’s a member of Con-| 
gress, and she has grown fat, and rides a- 
bout in her carriage, with two or three | 
grown up daughters; pretty girls, too, as| 
I’m told, but they’ll never be like their | 
I’ve a ribbon of her’s, that she) 


mother. 
used to wear around her slender waist, and 
I bribed her little brother to steal for me, 
with the loan of my fowling-piece; and some- 
times, when it rains, and I feel sentimental, 
I take it out of my writing desk, and look 
at it a while, and think I’ll throw it into the 
fire—but I don’t though, and there it is yet 
in the secret drawer with my mother’s pic- 
ture, and the last lock of my own hair. 


Se remap 
MN oa iA Satine Saree raga rai 


I’m sure she would have | 


I was a young | 


gentleman then, and thought I could marry || artist says, will make me look fifty years 


| They make capital wigs now, by the way; 
| nobody seems to suspect that my curls are 
‘not the natural crop. Lucy used to say 
that my hair was beautiful, and I’m almost 
certain that she cut off'a lock once, when I 
| was asleep on the sofa. L wonder whether 
|she’s lost any of her splendid teeth; mine 
‘have stood it pretty well; but they’re going. 
Parmly said her’s would last a long time, 
-and he ought to know. I must go to him, 


and get him to make mea couple of new | 


jones. What shall I do with myself to-day? 


I’ve given up business, and made mouey | 
I’ve no one | 


‘enough to last me my time, 
to leave it to when I’m gone. 


Where’s the 


acre to acre, unless one has 


up? Nine marriages inthe paper to-day! 
| > | . 


Nine husbands and nine wives created since | 
I dare say they'll all | 
|have young sprouts—say four a piece on | 
‘the average; that’s thirty-six little mouths | 


yesterday morning. 


‘to be stuffed with bread and butter, and 
seventy-two little feet to buy shoes for, and 
two hundred and eighty-eight little fingers 
to wash and clean! No fool ofa job that 
for the nine pappas and mammas! I was 
always remarkably fond of little children. 
There is a new married couple moved in- 
to the house over the way, on purpose to 
plague me, I do believe; they seem to be 
very fond of each other, and dreadfully hap- 
ipy. Then a gig comes to the door every 
|afternoon, and he hands his wife into it so 
carefully, and she smiles at him so brightly 
as they drive off, that I’m almost tempted to 
wish they might break their necks before 
they come back. That’s a nice looking 
girl that has come to stay with them during 





or something, I dare say; the prettiest foot 
and the most rogueish eyes L’ve ever seen— 
except Lucy Smith’s. I wonder if she’s 
engaged to be married; I don’t see any very 
suspicious young men come to the door, 
and But what the deuce is it to me 
whether she is ornot? I’m an old bachelor, 
and must go down tothe grave without 
leaving any body to cry for me. I should 





to get introduced into the house, and though 
I’m too old to marry, there’s no reason that 
I know of why an old fellow like me, 
shouldn’t do the polite thing to a new comer 
into the neighborhood. 

I’ve a new coat coming home, that my 


|| younger—rather impertinent by the way. 
|| And I’m not so amazingly old, after all. 
|| When I sat down to breakfast, I felt blueish, 
jand thought myself quite a Methusaleh. 
Poh, no such thing; 
as ever—almost—I can ride, sing, dance, 
|no I'd better leave out dancing; but what 
ofthat? Dm a good-looking-middle-aged 


but I’ll make one more try for the ring, if I 
die for it. There’s a pretty girl over the 
way, and [ll send over a basket of grapes, 
with my compliments. 





| A man’s own good breeding is the best se- 
|| curity against other people’s ill manners. 











use of going on adding dollar to dollar, and | 
children to set |! 





the honey-moon; she is the bride’s sister | 


like to see the girl nearer; it’s easy enough 
5 o, S i 


I can walk as briskly | 


man, tired of living alone, and hang me, | 





€pristian Courtship. 





Perhaps some of our readers may be in love, but 
are placed in an awkward predicament for the want 
of words to express their feelings to the object of their 
affections. We believe there are some very useful 
formulas contained in the Complete Letter-Writer for 
such occasions, yet, more especially for a Christian, 
It 


we know of no pattern superior to (he following 


Is the first lette r ofthe eecentiic Rev Rowland Hill 
to his lady-love, and, whilst it may amuse by its sim- 
plicity and quaintness, it speaks volumes of the can- 


1 


ileness of his disposition. 
My Dear Madam, 


I am told by my dear sister, that you aro 
no stranger to a very important correspond- 
ence, in which you are a person very inti- 
mately concerned. Sufler me, dear madam, 
with the utmost simplicity to speak all my 
mind. And first, [think L can safely say, 
with all my heart, as before the presence ot 
God, that | love your person—without this 


dor and ania! 


-on both sides the question, there can be no 


/real happiness in such a connexion as you 


_ know is upon the tapis. 


Permit me also to 


say, that | am fully persuaded of the truest 
, Say y I 


work of erace upon your soul; and though I 
| : - 


' know the sincerity of your mind makes you 


at times doubt of every thing, yet your very 


|| my partner through life, 


doubts, to me, are the strongest evidence 
of the sincerity of your heart. Thus, asa 
man and as a Christian, with your leave, 
would I be glad to make choice of you as 
But now, dear 
madam, us, above all things, consult 
matters honestly before God as to your 
union with a poor worm in the character of 
a minister of Christ. Here I will 


! 
et 


be ex- 


| plicit, as | mean, above all things, to be 


honest before God. The present plan of 
labor, to which it seems evident to me it has 
pleased God to call me, will frequently com- 
pel me to leave my home, wherever it may 


| be, and to take up, at times, the life of an 
itinerant, and such a life as this, vou must 


i self, with hardships and contempt. 


expect, will sometimes be attended,as to my- 
Were 


your kindness for my person, however it 


_ might be the language of love, to make you 
attempt to dissuade me from this, such dis- 
/suasion would not only be a burden upon 


' 


;, ai A 
'} easy in thus giving me up to the service of 


my mind, but also, if not complied with, a 
grief to yourself{—and now, dear madam, if 
such a union should take place, do you 
think you could make your mind perfectly 


the Lord? Can you be contented to see me 
a despised pilgrim for my once despised 
master, rejected for my labors, and re- 
proached for my God? I know the diffi- 
dence of your mind will make you a little 
stagger at these questions, and yet I believe, 
at the same time, you will find something 
arising at the bottom of your mind earnest- 
ly anxious to answer them aright. And 
should such be your views, should you be 
enabled to love me on the one hand,and yet to 
give me up, when called to it, on the other, 
suffer me to frame to myself, the happy idea 
of being possessed of such a companion in 
tribulation, and such a partaker of my joys, 
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as will give me reason of thankfulness to the || thing else, unless he has, at some time or oth- | 


day of my death. 

Thus much, however, you have of the 
dark side of the question, and I choose that 
you should know it, as I would not deceive 
you on any terms whatever, in other res- 
pects, as lam sure I love your person, | 
shall always think it my pleasure and duty 
to make your life a happiness to itself. One 
place we would have, (and I wish it might 
be Bristol) which we might call more pe- 
culiarly our home. London is a_ place 
which will annually expect a considerable 
share of my time and labors; and from the 
generous treatment Ihave ever received 
in these parts, | have no doubt but you will 
enjoy, as being connected with me, equal 
freedom, without expense or trouble, as if 
entirely at home. 

Will you be so kind as to inform my dear 
sister ‘Tudway that, after much consultation 
before the Lord, L sent the letter as she al- 
tered it, tomy dear father, last Tuesday. 
As yet I have received no answer; when I 
have, you and she shall immediately hear 
the event. In about a week’s time, I shall 
move towards Cambridge, if nothing in Sir 
Rowland’s letter prevents. I do not re- 
quest, though I shall wait with earnestness, 
for a speedy answer to this. Dear madam, 
take your time, pray it over, and if you can 
write, write all that is in your mind; but if 
you choose not to do this, speak to my dear 
kind Sister, and she will tell me what you 
say upon this occasion, 

My dear madam, may grace be with you, 
and may we both be directed forthe best. So 
prays your most truly affectionate friend and 
servant, for Christ’s sake, 


ROWLAND HILL. 


AU Chapter on Reading. 


Original, 





It was a sentiment of the celebrated Hob de 
—certainly an accurate observer and acute 
reasoner, however he might err il his pecu- 
liar metaphysical notions—that the world in 
general read far more than was_ profitable. 
“Tf, said he, “I had read as much as other 
ata fool.” Now, 
strange oreven absurd as this expression ap- 


men, I should lave been as ere 


pears at the first blush, if examined closely, it 
will be found not only true, but to contain more 
real sense and sound philosophy, than can be 
gathered from many a ponderous tome. I do 
not intend to say that, universelly, the less a 
person reads, the greater will be the amount 
of knowledge acquired; but unless one does 
something else than merely pore over the | 
pages of books, though he practise that em- 
ployment until doomsday, his head will never 
be burdened or his mind stocked with ideas. 
Though he live to the age of Methuselah, for | 
all practical and valuable purposes, he will not | 
be the wiser for length of years, nor the world 
better for his having encumbered it. True, he 
may in time be able to repeat exactly the opin- || 
ions of this, that, or the other author, and, if || 
his memory be sufficiently tenacious, he may | 
even quote the very words and sentences he || 
has seen printed; but unless he has done some- || 





er, yea, frequently, invigorated his faculties by 
| tasking their powers, unless he has learned to 


| think, deeply, and systematically, and continu- | 


ously, he is in little better situation, so far as 


| relates to mental improvement and the acquisi- | 
tion of true wisdom, than he would have been | 
had he forever remained ignorant of the alpha- | 


bet. 


I have been led to these remarks by reflect- | 


ing upon the prevailing taste of the age. Itis 
hoastedly styled an age of improvement, and 
much is said of the wonderful advantages en- 
joyed for education. In proof of the superior- 
ity of the present over former times, we are 
commonly refered to the greater amount of 
reading practised among us. But what kind 
of books are read, and why are they perused? 
It may be safely asserted that in this country 


four fifths of all the reading done by those who | 


Think | 


perform most of it, is novel-reading. 
not [ am about to denounce this altogether. In 
their proper place works of fiction are eminently 
| beneticial. They serve to strengthen the im- 
agination, and afford a profitable and pleasant 
relaxation in the intervals of business or severe 
application to study. They are often made 
an agreeable medium for the inculeation of 
moral truths and virtuous principles, Still they 
should never be read to the exclusion of every 
thing else, nor until the mind is tolerably stored 
with useful information, and the understanding 
so enlightened as to distinguish between their | 
merits and demerits. 

But to come tothe point at which I aimed, 
and which called forth the seemingly paradox- 
ical observation of the philosopher of Malmes- 
bury, ‘The great fault with readers at the 
present day,as it was then, is, they have no ob- 
ject in reading, or at best a frivolous one. 
‘They have no end in view to call forth their 
energies and rouse their dormant capacities 
into vigorous exercise. The consequence is, 
they are not benc fitted; they go on reading 
eternally without advancing a single step in in- 
tellieence. 

This evil needs correction. The Creator 
has endowed man with an intellectual and 
moral nature susceptible of indefinite improye- 
ment, and it his imperious duty to cultivate it. 
This can only be done successfully by disci- | 
pline, rigid, thorough discipline. The mind 
must grapple with new thoughts and make 
them familiar; its powers must be tasked, or 
they will never be enlarged. There must be , 
strenuous, persevering efforts and patient toil; | 
and there are abundant materials for calling | 
these forth. 
are every where accessible; and let them be | 
read with diligence, let them be carefully 


studied. 





something with some end in view, and let that 
end be the improvement of his mind, the en- 
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Collectanea. No. 4. 


ed 


17. In the Letters of Washington, are con- 
tained the following sentence, expressive of 
the abhorrence, which that great man felt tow- 
ards the sin of Ingratitude. ‘Ido not know 
that I ever gave your Honor cause to suspect 
me of ingratitude, a crime I detest, and would 
most carefully avoid.” Again, ‘lam much 
concerned that you should seem to charge me 
with ingratitude for your generous, though un- 
deserved favors; for ] assure you, sir, nothing 
is more a strauger to my breast, or a sin that 
my soul more abhors, than that black and de- 
testable one of ingratitude.’ The poets seem 
to have united in placing this sin at the very 
apex of all human crime. Says Young, 





} 


He that’s ungrateful, has no sins but one ; 
AJl other crimes may pass for virtues in him. 

And Shakspeare speaks of it in language 

nearly as strong 5 
I hate ingratitnde more in a man, 
Than lying, vainness, babbling drunkenness, 
Or any taint of vice, whose strong corruption 
Inhabits our frail blood. 

And yet, with all this unanimity of opinion 
as to the blackness of this detestable crime, 
nothing is more commonly to be met with in 
all classes of the community. 

18. Ina former number, 1 gave a transla- 
tion from the Gulistan, from the pen of Bishop 
Heber. Another follows; 

Brother, know the world deceiveth! 

Trust on him, who safely giveth ! 

Fix not on the world thy trust, 

She feeds us—but she turns to dust, 

And the base earth or kingly throne 

Alike may serve to die upon. 


19, I am not much in the habit of preaching 
sermons, or reading homilies, but had 1 the 
wit and pungency of Dean Swift or our own 
Lay Preacher of by-gone-days, I would eer- 
‘dainly read a brief disquisition for the benefit 
of all concerned (and that would include the 
whole human family, one half of whom are 
| borrowers, and the rest necessarily lenders) 
upon Ii Kings, 6th. chapter, fourth and fifth 
verses. ‘And when they came to Jordan,they 
cut down wood. But as one was felling a 
beam, the axe-head fell into the water; ard 
he cried, and said, Alas, master! for it was 
borrowed.’ ‘There’s a reason for you, ye race 
of umbrella-borrowers, ye harpies, who prey 
upon your more unhappy neighhors ! Mutat 
nomine, de te fabula narratur. 

20. In Somersville’s poems, is contained tle 
following beautiful apostrophe to Mercy : 





Books in some of the sciences || O Mercy! heavenly born! sweet attribute ! 


Thou great, thou best prerogative of power! 
Justice may guard the throne, but joined with thee, 
On rocks of adamant it stands secure, 





Let every person, if he reads at all— || And braves the storm beneath ; soon as thy smiles 
| and none ought to neglect it—-read every day, 


Gild the rough deep, the foaming waves subside, 
And all the noisy tumult sinks in peace. 
21. Among the rules and regulations of 


larzement of his conceptions, of things and e- || Gerard College, there is one which I think of 


yents—-the formation of juster notions of his 


peculiar importance. It relates toa custom 


; " : P — || ; scehool-teac S. t 
duty to himself and his relations to his fellow- |; too Common among our & hool-teachers, and 


i| 
men, | 


which must lead to very pernicious results. It 
is recommended to the consideration of all, 


Too elaborate a reply against an impotent | who are clothed with absolute power over a 


defamer, is only to fire at a target; you waste 
your powder and ball. 


| 


squad of young scholars, who, before they can 
learn, should be taught to love to learn. 








mt 


lil ale 


Pepe 3 





tures of Private Life. 
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‘Nor shall study ever be made a punish | 
ment, though a scholar shall be held to learn | 
his lesson, whilst others have time for recrea- 
tion, if he has neglected it; but any other | 


neglect or misconduct shall not be punished by || 
extra lessons, because it shall be constantly || 


———— id \ 


not steep her bread in bitterness, and her pil- || 
low in tears—who would not have her brow | 
overshadowed with grey hairs,—her cheeks | 
blanched by a premature and deadly paleness— ! 
her eve too dim for tears——her voice too faint || 
for prayer, and her steps too feeble for the bur- | 
den of the day—be led on by pity, admiration, 

vanity or any other power or impulse, to love | 
the man whom she esteems not. There are | 
afilictions in this world which break the natur- | 
al heart, and bow down the aspiring spirit, and 
quench the buoyant hopes of youth—but none | 
can be like unto this; for it poisons the very | 
springs of tenderness and affection, and pur- 
sues like a merciless enemy, even into the 
sanctuary ; where, amidst holy thoughts and |) 
fervent supplications, there falls upon the soul || 
a cold and heavy sense of loneliness, an aching 
want of one who is not near to bow the knee | 
or sue with us for pardon and salvation. —Piée- 
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Concord, Friday Feb. 6, 1835. 


More Pragtarism. On another page, will 
be found a communication from the correspon- 
dent. who furnished us with the Biography of 
Genet. It is in reply tothe Letter of Dr. 
Samuel S. Metcalf, which appeared in the N. 
Y. Times, and concerning which we made some 
remarks on our own responsibility, in a former 
This affair we leave to be settled by 
the Dr, and our correspondent, presuming it 
could not be in better hands. 
to show justice to Mr Genet, we only invite the 


number. 
Through a wish 


attention of our readers tothe article, and to 
that which will follow in our next number. 


In the last Worcester Palladium, we find a 
letter to Mr. J. E. Worcester, containing a list 
of 120 words, with a request to the former “to 
state in what other dictionary except mine, 
you found the foregoing words, and how many 
We do 
not feel sufficient interest in these philological 


or which you borrowed from mine.” 


inquiries, to examine dictionaries, but we have 
frequently met, and are well acquainted with 
most of the words quoted, and cannot conceive, 
that it necessarily follows, because contained 
in no other dictionary than Webster’s, that Mr. 
Worcester must necessarily have borrowed them 
from him. We wait for Mr. Worcester’s reply. 

A controversy has been started in the Globe 
and other papers in relation to a claim of Hon. 





| name, 


|| almost a literal transcript. 


_caeus and Richard Henry Wilde to the contra- 


| ry notwithstanding. 


from Georgia, to tie authorship of some very | 


neat verses which have been published with his 


Some critics ascribe them to O'Kelly, 


the Irish bard, and quote the poem of the latter, } 


of which, if genuine, Mr. Wilde's is certainly | 


Others, more learn- 


ed, accuse them both of literal theft, and more ] 


than insinuate that the verses were the proper- || 


cc. ta ea 7 4 | 
Richard Henry Wilde, member of Congress | 


‘ty of a certain poet, who flourished in Greece, || 


1} 
some twenty centuries since, and that O'Kelly | 


has the credit of the first translation only. (Q! 
these ancients! How they steal all our fine 


thoughts!) Mr. Pepper of the Lrish-Sentine] ex- | 


| = . | 
pects shortly to receive a letter from the vener- | 


able O’Kelly himself, which will put a satisfac- 
tory termination to the dispute,and triumphant- 


ly vindicate the claim of the Irish Bard, Al- 
But the plainest instance of plagiarism, of 


| 
| 


| but our country,” when St Meard, long ago, 


|inhis “Reign of Terror,” had said “the consti- | 
| 5 , 


| tution, the constitution itself, and nothing but 


the constitution.” Now we conceive both 
these great characters rank plagiarists, inas- 
much as they undoubtedly had in their minds 
the expression in our judicial oaths, “the truth, 


the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 





Davin Crockett. This gentleman is a- 
bout to disgrace himself and his constituents, 
by another publication. It certainly redounds 
not to the honor of our country, that the tame 
wit, and back-woods affectation of nonsense 
displayed in his productions should meet with 
infinitely more favor with our citizens at large, 
than the writings of a Fairfield or a Percival. 
So long as there shall be manifested such a la- 
mentable perversion of public taste as is evin- 
ced in the extensive sale of the Life of David 
Crockett in preference to the proper encour- 
agement of real genius, so long are we a fair 
butt for the sneers of foreign critics; so long 
do we verify the assertion of English travellers, 
that we have no literature. 





Mr. Apams’ Oration. We have perused 
a copy of this production, delivered before both 
Houses of Congress, and the other functiona- 
ries of government, in the Representatives Hal! 


at Washington, on the 31st of Dec. 1834, with 





high gratification. It isa full, faithful and 


_ 


able exposition of the life and character of our 
‘national benefactor, the illustrious Layfayette. 


The author’s talents could not have been em 


ployed on a more fruitful theme, or his abilities 
been better exerted, than in delineating the 


preeminent worth and illustrating the virtues 


| of that great apostle of liberty. ‘The discourse 
occupies 85 octavo pages, is beautifully printed 
on fine paper, and, though in our opinion. in- 


ferior to several of his former performances 


‘four country, our whole country, and nothing |! 


and not so eloquent as the address of Mr. Ever- 
lett on the same subject, well deserving the 
careful and attentive perusal of every citizen 
of this Republic. Mr. Adams writes prose 
well, and we would give more to read this sin- 
| gle pamphlet than ten thousand such poems as 
-his Dermot McMorrogh, From the extremely 
|large number printed at the public expense, 
(and the liberality with which the franking 
privilege is exercised, we presume many of our 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| readers have already enjoyed the pleasure of 
| oxnmning the oration, and therefore will not 


— 





| 
|| A Century. There has been, of late, some 


|| controversy inthe newspapers on the subject 
|| of the commencement of the nineteenth centu- 
| ry, some asserting that it began on the Ist of 
|| Jan. 1800, and others not till Jan. 1801.. We 
do not see how the former proposition can be 
supported, allowing that acentury means a 


| 
| hundred years. 


For at the end of 100 years 
| enn the commencement of the Christian Era, 
| the first century was completed. The second | 
| then began with the year 101, the third with the 
year 201, and the nineteetnh with the year 
1801, 
| of course eighteen centuries contain 21,600 
‘pee but on the Ist Jan. 1290,there had only 


| passed 1799 times 12, or 21,588 months, want- 


Again, a century contains 1200 months; 


| ing just 12 months, or one year of the comple 
tion of the eighteenth century, 





Tue Monat Rerormer. We have been 
favored with the second number of this peri- 
odical, and regret that we have not space to 
give it such a notice as it deserves, To all 
who have young children under their care, and 
to the youth of both sexes, who consijjer them- 
selves too old to submit to the Qpihions of their 
parents, and who are too young to possess any 
definite ideas on the great subjects of Moral 


and Physical Education, this work is one of 
vast importance. 


It is a melancholy truth, 
that, unless a reform, and a radical reform does 
take place in prevailing customs, succeeding 
generations will be severely visited for the 
faults, the crimes of their progenitors. 
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POETRY. 
The Parewell 


Of a little bird to a young lady, from whose hand it 


become so tame asto eat crumbs of bread. 


Original, | 
Farewell, pretty maiden, farewel!, 
Tis time to be winging my flight, 
The wind is low moaning from forest and dell, 
It is coming with frost and with blight 


The leaf on the oak is now sere, 
The flower-stalks too are all bare, 

1 go where the flowers are in bloom the whole year, 
And are flinging their sweets on the air . 


O! cheerless the winter will be, 
And you, pretty maid, will be lorn, 

When the sweetlittle songsters have left every tree, 
‘To wake you no longer at morn. . 


O! how would you joy, could you fly 
Away, on a ne'er tiring wing, “ 

With me to the south now the winter is nigh, 
And return on the breezes of spring. 


My flight will be far far away, 
Over mountain and valley and river, 
Where, in groves of the cinnamon, mild zephyrs || 
play, 
And the summer is blashing forever 


I know of a cool lovely spot 
In the lemon and orange-tree grove, 

Where a maiden has built her a beautifal grot, 
Of the vine and the jessamine wove. 


\s bright and as blue is her eye, 
And her voice is as sweet in its tone, 
And her soft jetty ringlets as gracefully Jie | 
O’er a neck full as white as thy own. | 
| 
| 
| 


‘ 
“he will sit in the grot, or recline } 
the stream that goes leaping along, } 
While I build me a nest ‘midst the flowers of 
vine, {| 
' , ' Ta) : . . 

Or lull her asleep with my song. 

Like a fay from the bright fairy land, 


Lightly tripping, at morning, she comes, 
And then T can sit on her lily-white hand, 


And pick from its hollow the crumbs. 
And then on her head I can leap, | 
Or nestle me close in her breast, 
Q gold, like a mountain, her lover would heap, i 


Like me to be fondly carest. 


Yarewell, pretty maiden, IT go, 

But when spring, and the green leaves return, 

When the white daisies blossom, and wild roses 
blow, 

I will sing by your window at morn. 


Winter Mymn, 





By L. H. Sigourney. 





Thou bid’st the glorious sun | 
‘The morning landscape light, {| 
While mountains, vales and hillocke shine 
In winter's frost-work bright. 


The imploring trees stretch forth 
‘Their trusting arms to Thee, 
Who shield’st the natives in their hour i} 
OF cold adversity. | 

| 

| 


Thou o’er the tender gem 

‘The curtaining snow doth spread, 
And give it slumber as a babe 

Deep in its cradle-bed. 


A chain is on the streams, 
And on the summer-flood, 

Yet still their sparkling eyes look up 
And beam with gratitude. 








** Tlow can the red man be forgotten, while so many 


vanity ; 
indifferent, for that is silly. 


The bee hath left her toil, 


The warbling tenants of the air 
A silent Sabbath keep. 


Thou mak’st the lengthened eve, 
The friend of wisdom prove, 
And bid’st it bind confiding hearts 

In closer links of love. 


Oh Thou, the God of Hope, 
Blest Author of our days, 
Forbid that winter chill our heart, 
Or check the strain of praise. 
Endian Names. 


_— 


| 
By L. H. Sigourney. } 


of our s.ates and territories, bays, lakes and rivers, 
are indelibly stamped by names of their giving?”’ 
Ye say they all have passed away, 
That noble race and brave, 
That their light canoes have vanished | 
lrom off the crested wave; | 
That ’mid the forests where they roamed 
There rings no hunter shout, 
But their name is on your waters, 
Ye may not wash it out. 


| 


*Tis where Ontario’s billow 
Like Ocean’s surge is curled, 
Where strong Niagara’s thunders wake 
The echo of the world, 
W here red Missouri bringeth 
Rich tribute from the west, 
And Rappahannock sweetly sleeps 
On green Virginia’s breast. 


Ye say their cone-like cabins, 
That cluster’d o’er the vale, 

Have fled away like withered leaves 
Before the autumn gale, 

But their memory liveth on your hills, 
Their baptism on your shore, 

Your everlasting rivers speak 
Their dialect of yore. 


‘| apart. 





Old Massachusetts wears it, 
Within her lordly crown, 
And broad Ohio bears it, 
Amid his young renown ; 
Connecticut hath wreathed it 
Where her quiet foliage waves, 
And bold Kentucky breathed it hoarse 


Wachuset hides its lingering voice 
Within his rocky heart, 
And Alleghany graves its tone 
Throughout its lofty chart ; 
Monadnock on his forehead hoar | 
| 
' 


! 
| 
| 
Through all her ancient caves. 
| 
| 
! 
| 


Doth seal the sacred trust, 
Your mountains build their monument, 
Though ye destroy their dust. 


Ye call these red-browed brethren 
The insects of an hour, 

Crushed like the noteless worm—amid 
The regions of their power; 

Ye drive them from their fathers’ lands 
Ye break of faith the seal, 

Bat can ye frem the court of Heaven 
Exclude their last appeal? 


Ye see their unresisting tribes, | 
With toilsome step and slow, 
On through the trackless desert pass, | 


A caravan of woe; 

Think ye the Eternal’s ear is deaf? 
His sleepless vision dim ? 

Think ye the soul’s blood may not cry 
From that far land to him ? 





Say nothing good respecting yourself, for that is 
nothing bad, for that is affectation ; nothing 











] The following is an authentic letter from 
Within her cell to sleep, 


| General Washington to Dr Cochran, Director 
| General of the American military hospitals dur- 
| ing the revolutionary war. Itis a playful and 
/humorous invitation to dinner, and is curious 
/enough, when we consider it as coming from 

the emancipator of a hemisphere. It certainly 
| shows that the writer did not justly merit the 
| reproach which has sometimes been cast on 


| 

| 

{| : 71° . ° 

|| him of lis possessing a cold and unsocial tem- 
| 


per: 
West Point, Aug. 10, 1779. 
Dear Doctor: I have asked Mrs Cochran 


and Mrs Livingston to dine with me to-morrow; 


| but cught I not to apprise them of their fare? 
| As I hate deception even where imagination is 


concerned, I will. 

It is needless to premise that my table is 
large enough to hold the ladies ; of this they 
had ocular preof yesterday. To see how it is 


|| usually covered is rather more essential, and 


this shall be the purport of my letter. 

Since my arrival at this happy spot, we have 
had a ham, sometimes a shoulder of bacon to 
giace the head of the table; a piece of roast 

| beef adorns the foot, and a small dish of beans 
(almost imperceptible) decorates the centre.— 
| When the cook has a mind to cut a figure (and 
this, I presume he will attempt to do to-mor- 
row,) we have two beef-steak pies or dishes of 
| crabs in addition, one on each side of the cen- 
| tre dish, dividing the space, and reducing the 
distance between dish and dish to about six 
feet, which, without them would be nearly five 
Of late, he has had the surprising luck 
| to discover that apples will make pies ; and 
| it’s a question, if aiidst the violence of his ef- 
| forts, we do not get one of apples, instead of 
having both of beef. 

If the ladies can put up with such entertain- 
ment, and submit to partake of it on plates, 
once tin, but now iron, (not become so by the 


, 


| labor of scouring) I shall be happy to see them. 


I am, dear Sir, your most ob’t servy’t. 
Grorce Wasuineron. 
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